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Moderator Denny: 

| Good evening, neighbors. First, 
‘ want to thank you for your ex- 
cellent and thoughtful response to 
ast week’s program on the sub- 
ject, “Should Communists Be Al- 
_owed To Teach in Our Colleges?” 
Up to date, there have been some 
3,500 letters received from all over 
the country. Your response ap- 
oears to indicate four to one 
against allowing Communists to 
teach in our colleges. 

Now, to tonight’s subject. Ten 
years ago, almost to the day, we 
presented a similar program to the 
one we are about to discuss to- 
night. Clarence Streit’s book, 
Union Now, had just been pub- 
lished, and was attracting consid- 
arable attention in this country 
and abroad. The subject of that 
debate was, “Would a Union of 
the Democracies Save World 
Peace?” 

In the meantime, during the ten 
intervening years, Mr. Streit’s 
book has been published in four 
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countries in three languages, and 
a national organization — Federal 
Union, Inc.—with headquarters in 
Washington, has been organized. 

Again, our world is threatened 
by war, and your Town Meeting, 
ever alert to explore all possible 
roads to peace, brings you a dis- 
cussion of Clarence Streit’s plan 
brought up to date, with a new 
edition of his book, Union Now, 
with five new chapters. 

Mr. Streit has been joined by 
former Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, 
Owen J. Roberts, and a committee 
of American leaders, in support of 
his plan. But, as is our custom in 
Town Meeting, Mr. Streit and 
Justice Roberts will be challenged 
by two other speakers: Mr. Joseph 
E. Johnson, former adviser to the 
United Nations Security Council, 
and proponent of the United Na- 
tions road to peace, and Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, foreign corre- 
spondent and author of the book 
called The Nightmare of American 


Foreign Policy, who is an active 
member and supporter of the 
United World Federalists. 

But, let’s hear first from the 
founder of the plan, Clarence 
Streit, president of Federal Union, 
Incorporated. Mr. Streit. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Streit: 

Ten years ago tomorrow, I stood 
here in Town Hall and urged 
union of the civil liberty democ- 
cracies. “Union now,” I said, “be- 
fore the catastrophe—in time to 
prevent it.” I did not have to wear 
these glasses then, and some of 
you were not so gray at that time. 

The boys who were nearing 
draft age ten years ago are near- 
ing 30 now—have boys themselves 
—or have, perhaps, crosses to 
mark their graves. 

Those of you who were listening 
then may remember the facts I 
gave you—facts showing that the 
Atlantic democracies had the 
power to ensure world peace 
peacefully, if only they would or- 
ganize their power effectively by 
the Federal Union system that 
gave the United States its great 
strength; federate themselves in a 
union of free people, capable of 
growing to universality, as our 13 
states grew to 48. 

That was my first radio debate. 
I remember it vividly. You here 
in the hall applauded very gen- 

erously. Mr. Denny told me he got 
more letters from radio listeners 
to that program than to any other 
that year. But world war, my 


friends, cannot be preventeq 
merely by clapping hands. No} 
can freedom be preserved merel}]} 
by writing letters, helpful thougl}| 
they are, and only a minority mad} 
that much effort. 
The majority thought union o 
the free too difficult and dange 
ous, just as Mr. Johnson and Mx 
Mowrer do now. The Americal 
people took the easier, safer cours 
of disunion—and war. The net re 
sult? For all the war’s tremendouy 
cost in gold, goods, and grief, thil 
vast Town Meeting of the Aim 
every one of the millions of pe 
sons listening now, is left facin 
tonight a situation resembling to 
much the one that 1939 faced. 
Where we had a League of Na 
tions then, we have United Nation) 
now—a worthy institution, and 
would uphold it as the best tha 
can be made on a universal scal 
at present, but it is not trustworth; 
as regards peace, Mr. Johnson. 
Still disunited, the democracie 
still confront a formidable dic 
tatorship that would drive fror 
the earth such freedoms as th: 
Town Meeting embodies. Th 
democracies who talked of kee] 
ing Hitler from aggression by 2 
Anglo-French alliance are risir 
from the rubble to talk now | 
stopping Stalin by a mere Atlant 
Alliance. 


Still without a common gover 
ment, the free Atlantic communi 
still invites another war—atom 
way this time. The free have w 
another chance, a better chan: 


shan they had ten years ago to 
orevent war by union now. 

| The presence here of Justice 
Roberts is one of many signs that 
we are much nearer union today 
than we were then, but we are not 
30 near that we can achieve it 
merely by resolving to do things— 
such as writing a letter or reading 
a book—that we never find time 
to do. 

I stand, today, where I stood 
then, in 1939. Now, as then, free- 
dom holds the key to peace. 

_ Now, as then, dictatorship fear- 
fully facilitates surprise attack in 
peacetime. 

_ Now, as then, the free are in a 
perilous minority, totaling hardly 
one-seventh of our species feebly 
divided into a dozen sovereign 
nations—the United States, the six 
British Commonwealth democra- 
cies, France, the Lowlands, Scan- 
dinavia. 

Now, as then, they need only 
unite their strength in one effec- 
tive way by federal union to put 
behind world peace a double guar- 
anty, the strongest possible. For 
their union would have such im- 
mense power that the Kremlin 
would not dare attack, and their 
power would be governed by such 
freedom that it would not be used 
to attack others. 

Thus, by union of the Atlantic 
democracies, we can stabilize the 
world long enough to secure in 
peace the slow evolution needed 
fo turn the United Nations that 
Mr. Johnson defends into the 


world government that Mr. 
Mowrer urges. 

Millions are ready now for a 
union of the free. Won’t you join 
us, too, and give us the majority 
we need for action? (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Clarence Streit. Mr. 
Joseph E. Johnson is still a pro- 
fessor of history at Williams Col- 
lege, but has spent a great deal of 
time in recent years in various con- 
sultative positions in connection 
with the United Nations. Mr. John- 
son became an officer in the State 
Department in 1942, was active in 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
in 1944, and the Inter-American 
Conference in Mexico City in 1945. 
He was also a Deputy Representa- 
tive at the last U. N. Assembly. 
However, tonight, Mr. Johnson 
speaks strictly for himself. Mr. 
Joseph E. Johnson, what are your 
views on tonight’s question? (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Johnson: 

We had our annual Town Meet- 
ing up in Williamstown last week. 
Our careful Yankee citizens, be- 
fore voting on issues, demanded 
the answers to three questions: Is 
it necessary? Will it do the job? 
What will it cost? 

We members of this Town Meet- 
ing of the Air can do lots worse 
than to keep those same questions 
in mind this evening. 

I wish that the issue of tonight’s 
debate might have been, “How 
can we best promote peace and 
preserve freedom?” Freedom is 


more important, even in the atomic 
age, than the mere preservation of 
peace. 

Mr. Streit and Justice Roberts 
stress freedom, and, for that rea- 
son, I find their views attractive 
at first glance and on the surface. 
I do not reject their arguments on 
principle as I do Mr. Mowrer’s 
arguments for world government. 

Nevertheless, I insist that union 
of the democracies now would not 
promote either peace or freedom, 
even temporarily. It would create 
division among those forces of 
the world which must be mo- 
bilized to resist potential or actual 
aggression. 

But, that’s not even half the 
story. A strenuous campaign by 
governments to achieve federal 
union today would wreck the 
United Nations. It would also, at 
least for some years, weaken the 
democracies themselves and prob- 
ably destroy the community 
among them that has been grow- 
ing apace in recent months. 

I take my stand upon the United 
Nations, not defensively, as Mr. 
Streit seems to suggest, but posi- 
tively. I want to preserve and 
strengthen this one organization 
that we actually possess—this in- 
strument that its Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Trygve Lie, has rightly called 
“the chief force that holds the 
world together against all the con- 
flicting strains and stresses that 
are pulling it apart.” 

I know the U.N. is weak. I know 
and have repeatedly said that it 
cannot by itself prevent a major 


failure. It has prevented wars an} 
made some of them less viole 
than they might have been. Eve¥ 
if it were otherwise of little value | 
which is not the case, I'd want ti 
keep it solely because the United 
States and the Soviet Union bot}} 
belong to it. 

Now, Mr. Streit and Mr. Robert 
both want to keep U. N., but i 
won’t be kept, much less streng 
ened, if we create a union of t 
democracies now. Such a unio} 
would destroy this one remainin} 
bridge between East and Wes} 
The Soviet Union, whether right] 
or wrongly, would consider t } 
establishment of such a union |} 
threat to it and would quit thi 
United Nations. The present spli} 
would thus be made irrevocable 
and the world would be dividee 
into at least two, and possibly int! i 
more, hostile camps. | 


Federal Union would also un 
dermine for some time to come thi 
present strength of the democra# 
cies themselves. If it could bi 
achieved overnight, that would na 
be so, but the difficulties are stag! 
gering to contemplate and woulk 
take years to overcome. | 

Mr. Streit, Mr. Roberts, ane 
Mr. Mowrer, as well, are fond a 
citing our American experience it 
federalism. Well, I can talk tha 
language, too. It took eight year} 
—and some would say even mor} 
—to establish our union firmly 
from the first call, in 1786, for j 
Constitutional Convention until 


‘he collapse of the Whisky Rebel- 
tion in 1794. 

Would it not take longer still to 
‘orm a federal union of the civil 
liberties democracies? Certainly. 
The union and its component 
garts would have to endure a long 
time of tension and troubles while 
adjusting its political, legal, eco- 
omic, and military machinery to 
the new regime. 

_ Mr. Streit says the Kremlin 
would not dare attack the union, 
but that is after its establishment. 
The attempt to establish a federal 
union now would be like trying to 
reorganize an army and train it 
to use new weapons, all in the face 
of a dangerous enemy. 

_ Union of the democracies now 
would not promote peace. It is not 
desirable. It is not even neces- 
sary. The best way to promote 
freedom and security, while hold- 
ing some hope of avoiding war, is 
to carry out the policy the United 
States is now following—the 
United Nations, Marshall Plan, 
and North Atlantic Pact. There is 
nothing negative about that. I hope 
you will all throw your strength 
and your voices behind it. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Johnson. For a 
sentleman who has retired after a 
listinguished career climaxed by 
10lding one of the highest offices 
any man may seek to attain in this 
‘ountry, our next speaker has em- 
yraced his period of leisure with 
he vigor of a man of 28. His Alma 


Mater has called him back to the 
deanship of the law school from 
which he graduated with highest 
honors in 1898—the University of 
Pennsylvania. His church, the 
Protestant Episcopal, has made 
him president of the House of 
Deputies, and his Government has 
called upon him to act as chairman 
of various boards and commissions 
ever since his retirement. 
Nevertheless, Justice Roberts 
has found time to interest himself 
actively in the cause of a union of 
the democracies for which he 
speaks here tonight. We are happy 
to welcome to Town Meeting the 
Honorable Owen J. Roberts, for- 
mer Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 
Justice Roberts. (Applause.) 


Justice Roberts: 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Mowrer, 
like all those who have thought 
about the matter of world order 
and world peace, think that there 
is no difference as to the ultimate 
objective. Peace amongst peoples 
of the world can come only as the 
result of justice, and justice can be 
promoted only by law. 

The goal is, therefore, a world 
federation of all nations. But that 
goal is obviously impracticable at 
this day. 

What is the first step towards 
that goal? The only practical 
beginning is to federate those na- 
tions that practice representative 
government and recognize individ- 
ual liberty under law—those na- 
tions in which the state is the agent 


of the people, and not the people 
the mere pawns of the state. 

The practical way to demon- 
strate that nations can federate 
is to deal with those nations 
whose people would understand 
such a federation, would be loyal 
to it, and could codperate in its 
activities. 

These are the very nations with 
whom we are now negotiating the 
North Atlantic Alliance. This fact 
would make it the more practical 
to go from an alliance to a discus- 
sion of a closer—that is, a federal 
—union with our allies. The fact 
that they are proposing an alliance 
indicates clearly that they see the 
need of closer codperation amongst 
them. From this level of an alli- 
ance, it ought to be easier to go on 
to the higher level of international 
union. 

Mr. Streit and I think that Con- 
gress should, by resolution, call 
for the convening of a convention 
of delegates from the nations con- 
cerned to meet and explore the 
possibility of an international fed- 
eration. 

If our Government were to take 
the initiative in calling such a 
convention, the Atlantic democ- 
racies would respond by appoint- 
ing delegates. The work of the con- 
vention would be reported to the 
people of all the nations concerned. 

Our own people would have the 
opportunity to examine and dis- 
cuss the recommendations of the 
convention, and, if they approved 
the plans submitted, to adopt it 
by amending our own Constitution 


so as to make the plan a part of 
our federal law. | 

The proposal does not interfere 
with, nor is it forbidden by, the 
charter of the United Nationsj 
Nothing in that charter essays t 
prohibit the nation members fro 
federating or consolidating. 

The federation, or the natio 
composing it, would still retain} 
membership in United Nations fo 
discussion of world problems wit 
nations not members of the union, 

An Atlantic alliance would serv 
as an emergency measure to hol ' 
the member nations together dur-+ 
ing the period of discussion of 
closer union. 

Meantime, I believe the dele-+ 
gates would soon arrive at the con-} 
clusion that an alliance is not 
enough in the long run, or ove 
a long term, to give the free peo-4 
ple of the world the security and 
the prosperity which must be} 
theirs if peace is to be maintained.|} 

It is not possible, in a brief} 
speech like this, to discuss features 
of the plan or to answer alleged 
objections to federation. Let me} 
say this: Nothing can be lost and] 
much may be gained by an ex- 
ploration of the political and eco-y 
nomic advantages of federal union } 
with the Atlantic democracies. 

The proposed convention would 
face difficulties as did our own 
convention in 1787. I have faith 
that any difficulties encountered | 
can be surmounted. But if the op-| 
ponents of such an Atlantic fed-- 
eral union are right in their view 
that the difficulties are insur- | 


‘mountable, only the effort in a free 
{convention to explore the matter 
| can prove that they are right and 
I’m wrong. 

' The American people ought to 
be bold enough to desire an ex- 
| ploration of the whole subject and 
an authoritative report on the re- 
‘sults of that exploration. (Ap- 


| Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Mr. Justice Roberts. 
/ Our next speaker was for a long 
) time a colleague of Clarence Streit 
tas a foreign correspondent serv- 
‘ing in Europe. He was war cor- 
respondent for the Chicago Daily 
| News in France and Belgium dur- 
ing the first World War, and was 
‘later head of the same paper’s 
‘news bureau in Berlin and in 
' Paris. He was a Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner in 1932. During the second 
/ World War he was connected with 
| the Office of War Information, and 
: his latest book, The Nightmare of 
American Foreign Policy, as the 
title indicates, is very controversial 
: indeed. We are happy to have him 
on tonight’s program to discuss the 
subject in which he finds himself 
-in complete disagreement with 
Justice Roberts and Mr. Streit. 
Welcome back to Town Hall, 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer. (Applause.) 


Mr. Mowrer: 
Thank you, Mr. Denny. The 


union of democracies now, so elo- 
quently advocated by Mr. Streit 
and Mr. Justice Roberts, might 
conceivably prolong the present 
armed truce, but only at the risk 


of making permanent peace impos- 
sible, or risky. Therefore, though 
for quite other reasons, I agree 
with Mr. Johnson that it is too 
costly to be undertaken. 

First, it would disrupt the Pan- 
American system by the exclusion 
of Latin America. Both Mr. Streit 
and Mr. Roberts testified last year 
before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee that most Latin Amer- 
ican governments would not be 
admissible to the union. Excluding 
these countries would mean the 
ruin of the American front. It 
would promote lasting bitterness 
in the excluded republics. 

Second, it would smash the 
British Commonwealth. Some of 
the Commonwealth members 
might be permitted to enter the 
union. Others like India, Ceylon, 
and South Africa probably could 
not meet a rigorous democratic 
test. 

Third, it would burst the French 
union which links France with 
North Africa, Madagascar, and 
Indo-China, and destroy the pro- 
jected Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union. The demands of backward 
excluded areas for complete in- 
dependence would then either 
have to be accepted or be sup- 
pressed in blood. Obviously, a 
union of democracies that com- 
prised only white people would 
intensify the already dangerous 
color rivalry. 

Next we should see the excluded 
non-democratic countries of Asia, 
Africa, and perhaps of Latin Amer- 
ica drifting into the Soviet camp, 


for, between the schoolmasterly 
advice from the democratic union 
and a warm welcoming embrace 
by Mother Russia, which would be 
the more attractive? 

At the same time, the problem 
of still imperfectly democratic 
Germany would become insoluble, 
for both sides in the present con- 
flict would struggle fiercely to 
hang onto their part of Germany, 
while the Germans struggled 
fiercely for their unity. Hence, an- 
other constant element of dis- 
order. 

Then finally, almost surely, the 
Soviet Union would counter a 
union of democracies by absorbing 
into itself the present satellite 
states. These poor peoples could 
never become free and independ- 
ent again except by a world war, 
by a complete Soviet. breakdown, 
or by the establishment of free- 
dom and democracy within Russia. 
The first would be catastrophic, 
the second is most unlikely, and 
the third is a long time process. 

The present tragic world split 
would be perpetuated, as Mr. 
Johnson says. Making a union of 
democracies would serve notice 
on the Soviets that until they ac- 
cepted Western freedom and dem- 
ocracy, they could never be part 
of a united world. This means 
there could never be real peace 
until Russia became democratic 
or the democracies went com- 
munist. 

Yet only a world union can end 
the air and atom armament race 
that is now well under way. It is 


clear that the union of democra- 
cies, as it consolidated itself andj] 
as the Soviet bloc tightened its} 
strings, would intensify the pres-} 
ent arms race. 
For the three quarters of the} 
human race left outside the union) 
of democracies would surely try} 
to catch up and surpass the one 
quarter taken into the union. As¥ 
the consequence, in a process off 
arming to defend itself, the union}| 
would progressively lose those} 
human freedoms which make it} 
most worth while defending, andj} 
at the end, the war of the elect}} 
against the outcasts. 
This is what Mr. Streit and Mr.|] 
Roberts would get—the very op-'} 
posite of what they want. 
Permanent peace needs more} 
than a union of a few countries. 
It needs a lot more than the pres- 
ent impotent U. N. so dear to Mr.|| 
Jolinson. \| 
It needs a world-wide organiza-' 
tion developed out of the present 
United Nations which would per-}| 
mit the free to remain free, and the}} 
unfree to develop toward freedom, | 
not by atomic rivalry, but in 
unshakable security —the security || 
which only world government can) 
give. (Applause.) 


} 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Mowrer. How 
much easier it would be if we 
didn’t all have to think about this| 
question. Well, Mr. Streit, a good 
many darts have been hurled in 
the direction of your plan now, so 
I think we'd better have a little 


| huddle around the microphone, 
| and we'll hear from you first. Mr. 
} Streit? 
|} Mr. Streit: Mr. Mowrer was say- 
ing that union would disrupt about 
everything—the British Common- 
| wealth, the French Union, Pan- 
America, and everything else. 
|’ When I spoke about this ten years 
/ ago, one of my opponents con- 
| jured up another danger. He said 
| it would bring together, quite pos- 
sibly, the Soviets and the Nazis 
and Fascists. He foresaw that. 
| I would like to point out that 
that happened but not through any 
' union being made. A great many 
' of these dangers that are conjured 
up have been coming down on us, 
but not through any union being 
made. I would like to ask Mr. 
| Mowrer if the Atlantic Alliance 
that we are making now is not dis- 
rupting Pan-America, and if it is 
not disrupting the British Com- 
monwealth, and if it’s not disrupt- 
ing the French Union, and all that? 
Why on earth should a convention 
- called to change that alliance into 
a union cause all these calamities? 
Mr. Mowrer: The reason is, Mr. 
Streit, that the present North At- 
lantic security pact is a temporary 
alliance meant to deal with a spe- 
cific situation. It does not tell the 
peoples of Latin America that, un- 
til they rise to our level, they are 
going to be excluded, nor the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa that, until 
they arise to our level, they are 
going to be excluded. It simply 
says that in a certain area the peo- 
ples of that area will band together 


11 


to oppose another bloc which has 
already been formed by our Soviet 
friends. 

If it were to become permanent, 
as you want, it would have exactly 
the same result, in fact it would be 
the “union of democracies now.” 
Far better, therefore, let us have 
an open alliance leading to an open 
federation into which all peoples 
of good will, regardless of their 
form of government, can join. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson: From this point, I 
cannot see that an open world gov- 
ernment is achievable in our time 
or for a long time to come. As 
Mr. Roberts has said, “A federal 
union must be based upon democ- 
racy.” I frankly do not see how 
one can have a world govern- 
ment which is not based upon 
democracy. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. John- 
son? 

Mr. Johnson: J should like to ask 
Mr. Mowrer how he would have 
the Russian representatives to 
the Parliament named in his fed- 
eration? 

Mr. Denny: Well, we were about 
to discuss the Federalist plan now, 
but— 

Mr. Mowrer: It is kind of you to 
discuss my plan now rather than 
that of Mr. Streit. I would like to 
say that I think that the Russian 
representatives would be named 
in much the same way as the rep- 
resentatives of some of our south- 
ern states have been named to the 


Congress of the United States 
(laughter and applause), and yet 
I did not feel that that necessarily 
disrupted our Federal Union. 
Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. Streit? 
Mr. Streit: Well, Mr. Mowrer, 
you were saying that we are going 


THE SPEAKERS’ 


OWEN J. ROBERTS — The Honorable 
Owen J. Roberts, now Dean of the 
Law School at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was formerly a Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. Born 


in Philadelphia in 1875, he received 
his A.B. degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania and his LL.B. from 
Beaver College. He has been granted 
LL.D. degrees by Beaver College, Ur- 
sinus College, University of Pennsyl- 
sylvania, Lafayette College, Pennsyl- 
vania Military College, Dickinson 
College, Trinity College, Williams Col- 
lege, Princeton University, and Temple 
University. 

Justice Roberts began his practice of 
law in Philadelphia in 1898. From 1901 
to 1904, he was first assistant district 
attorney of Philadelphia County. From 
1898 to 1918, he was a member of the 
law faculty at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, advancing from instructor to 
professor. He was appointed special 
deputy attorney general to represent 
the United States Government, in the 
prosecution of cases arising under the 
Espionage Act in the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania during World War I. 

In 1924, Justice Roberts was ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge to prose- 
cute the famous “‘oil cases.’’ He was 
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to lose our freedom by this atomic: | 
or this arms race if we make a 
union. But it seems to me that by 
system of alliance, by getting our 
strength by this flimsy alliance} 
system, we are not only doing it} 


in the weakest way, but we are} 
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'pdoing it in the most expensive 
i} way, both for liberty and for our 
) pocketbooks. 

‘How do you mean that we can 
4} get more arms by an alliance or 
| by waiting—I don’t know what 
_ we're going to do in the meantime 
—than by federating our power? 
If we are losing freedom by union, 
well, aren’t we going to lose more 
freedom by an alliance? 

Mr. Mowrer: No, the amount of 
freedom that we might lose by an 
alliance and/or by union today 
would be identically the same, 
since neither one would suppress 
the air and atom armament race 
' which threatens our civil liberties. 
If I have to travel from here to 
| Washington, where I live, and I 
have to start out in a horse and 
_ buggy, I would rather know that 

the horse and buggy is a tempo- 
rary device which is supposed to 
get me to Newark where I can 
change into the Pennsylvania 
train, rather than going all the way 
to Washington in it. 

Mr. Streit: I’m for stopping an 
arms race, too, but the way I would 
stop it is by getting so much 
strength by this union that we 
would not be in danger from that 
score. We’re not worried about 
Franco, we’re not worried about 
Argentina because we have so 
much strength behind our free 
principles here that we know they 
won’t attack, and they know we’re 
not going to attack them. 

I think, Mr. Mowrer, that you 
underestimate tremendously the 
power behind this union —not only 
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the armed power, not only the 
productive power, not only the 
raw material power, but the moral 
power of people sacrificing that 
much sovereignty for freedom. 
Also, the joker, the last power, the 
big fact is that this union, once it 
started, would be bringing other 
countries into it, and thus putting 
a premium on democracy to the 
world. This is no exclusive set. It 
is the common-sense way to get 
started. | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Did you 
have something to say, Mr. Streit? 

Mr. Streit: I wanted to ask Mr. 
Mowrer why he thought such a 
union would disrupt the British 
Commonwealth when every re- 
sponsible statesman in Britain has 
said they’d like to discuss it with 
other democracies; why he thinks 
it would disrupt the French Com- 
monwealth, because the French 
have in their Constitution an in- 
vitation to other nations to sit 
down and discuss it with them. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Mowrer? 

Mr. Mowrer: My answer is be- 
cause I presumed Mr. Streit and 
Mr. Justice Roberts were men who 
meant exactly what they said and 
when they said they would admit 
into union now only democratic 
states—and I mean democratic 
democratic, and not Russian forms 
of phony democracy —I, therefore, 
assumed that they would naturally 
have to exclude those semi- 
autonomous parts of otherwise 
independent states which are 
manifestly not able to govern 
themselves on a-democratic basis. 


There are certain of the British 
dominions—commonwealths as 
they are now called—which cer- 
tainly do not fulfill our ideas of 
democracy, and I speak specifi- 
cally of South Africa where you 
have two million whites refusing 
the vote to eight million blacks. 

I speak specifically of India 
where so far the franchise out of 
four hundred million people 
amounts to not more than ten mil- 
lion citizens. 

And I speak somewhat more 
guardedly of Ceylon, where there 
has been a closer approximation to 
what we would call democracy, 
but nothing like a free vote at 
the present time. 

As for the French Union, the 
French plan a union in which their 
colonies will become integral parts 
of the French Union, but obviously 
these colonies, for a long time to 
come, will not be able to carry out 
democratic processes as they are 
carried out in France and in 
the United States. Therefore, it 
seemed to me logical to conclude 
that they would be excluded. 

If I am wrong, I would love to 
be corrected and see that my 
friends and adversaries tonight 
were taking a more liberal view. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Johnson, you’ve been rather quiet 
there. 

Mr. Johnson: Mr. Denny, I'd like 
to ask Mr. Streit a question. I re- 
ferred to the Whisky Rebellion. ’d 
like to ask him how long he thinks 
it would be before the Cognac Re- 
bellion broke out and how he 
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would deal with it? (Laughter.) | 
Mr. Streit: I don’t know where. 
that rebellion would be—over here } 
or over there? But I would like to: 
ask you a question, Mr. Johnson. | 
You said that the formation of this | 
union would wreck the United | 
Nations. Well, about one month | 
ago, in fact on February 10, Mr. } 
John Foster Dulles, who was one | 
of our delegates to the United Na- | 
tions—is still, I believe—issued a} 
public statement in which he said | 
he agreed with the sentiment you) 
uttered, Mr. Johnson, on the world } 
government idea at this time. But, | 
he said, that the attempt to estab-} 
lish a government on a regional | 
basis, or where like-minded na- 
tions could come together—and he | 
mentioned in that group the At-}} 
lantic group—was not open to} 
these objections and had many ad- |} 
vantages. He saw no danger to the 
United Nations in the program)} 
that we are advocating. Well, then, || 
why should you? 
Mr. Johnson: Mr. Dulles and I} 
don’t always think alike. I do see} 
very definitely a danger. I think || 
that there is a possibility, I don’t} 
think it’s a reality, but I think 
there is a possibility that the North) 
Atlantic Alliance may lead the 
Soviet Union to reconsider seri- 
ously its position in the United! 
Nations. I don’t think it will go 
out, but I am convinced that any-| 
thing so strong, so complete as a} 
i 

[ 
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federal union of the democracies 
which would appear to the Soviet 
Union as potentially a menace to 
it, would very definitely lead the 


Soviet Union to strike while we 
were at our weakest. I still would 
like to know how long it’s going 
to take to form this federal union. 
It doesn’t have to be a Whisky Re- 
-bellion or a Cognac Rebellion, it 
could be a Beer Rebellion. 

Mr. Streit: May I answer that 

question? Suppose, between 1787 
and 1794, our infant Nation had 
been attacked. Could anything 
have consolidated our Govern- 
ment more absolutely than such 
an attack and any threatened at- 
tack will only accelerate the work- 
ing of such a union. 

Second, you say that you think 
that the Soviets would not go out 
if we formed the Atlantic Pact. 
The Soviet itself claims to be a 
federation of independent states— 
Byelorussia, Georgia, and what 
have you. Would you give Russia 
more excuse to go out if we formed 
a federation of independent states 
like our own, or if we formed a 
military alliance which is shaking 
the sword? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. John- 
son, very quickly. 

Mr. Johnson: I would like to say 
this, that as far as the organiza- 
tion of the United States was con- 
cerned, it was 3,000 miles from any 
great power—not next door as 
Norway and some other countries 
are—and none of those powers re- 
garded it as a menace at that time. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
while we get ready for our ques- 
tions, the announcer has a mes- 
sage for our listeners. 

Announcer: From historic Town 
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Hall, just off Times Square:in New 
York City, we are presenting the 
550th broadcast of America’s Town 
Meeting, the Nation’s most popu- 
lar radio and television forum. 

Our question is “Will a Union of 
the Democracies Now Promote 
Peace?” On our panel are the Hon- 
orable Owen J. Roberts, dean of 
the University of Pennsylvania 
law school; Clarence Streit, author 
of Union Now; foreign correspond- 
ent Edgar Ansel Mowrer; and Jo- 
seph E. Johnson, professor of his- 
tory at Williams College. 

You may obtain a copy of the 
Town Meeting Bulletin, containing 
a complete transcript of this pro- 
gram, by writing to Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York, enclos- 
ing ten cents. Please do not send 
stamps, and allow at least two 
weeks for delivery. 

On a subscription basis, the 
Town Meeting Bulletin is $4.50 per 
year; $2.35 for six months—or you 
may subscribe for eleven issues for 
one dollar. Many previous pro- 
grams are still in print and you 
may write for copies of those you 
have missed. 

When you order your copy of 
tonight’s discussion, why not send 
along a suggestion for the 14th an- 
niversary broadcast of America’s 
Town Meeting on May 31? On that 
occasion we want to discuss the 
one question which is uppermost 
in the minds of our listeners. 
We’ve already received many sug- 
gestions—some on topics dealing 
with international issues, others 
on national affairs and social prob- 


lems. We'll appreciate your coun- 
sel, and the one subject which you, 
our listeners, mention more than 
any other will be discussed on 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: We're going to start 
with the gentleman right here in 
the fourth row. 

Man: My question is for Mr. 
Streit. What is the principle, not 
the territorial, difference between 
the North Atlantic Defense Pact 
and the federal union of de- 
mocracies? 

Mr. Streit: That’s an excellent 
question. The difference in prin- 
ciple is this. The alliance is an as- 
sociation of governments. A fed- 
eral union is a government itself. 
It is a government of, by, and for 
the people. I should like to talk 
longer on that but— 

Mr. Denny: Yes, sir, that’s long 
enough. Thank you. (Laughter.) 
Let’s take the next question over 
on the other side of the house. 

Man: Mr. Mowrer, isn’t peace an 
immediate issue? If so, wouldn’t 
the erection of a world govern- 
ment, especially getting Russia 
into it, take too long to be an ef- 
fective road to peace? 

Mr. Denny: Over here, Mr. 
Mowrer. You're walking in the 
wrong direction. 

Mr. Mowrer: I do not think that 
it would take too long to get us on 
the road to peace. I think that if 
we started tomorrow morning to 
get an effective world government, 
we could have it going within the 
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May 31, Town Meeting’s 14th an-} 
niversary program. 

Now for our questions from th 
audience, here again is Mr. Denny. 


next ten years. But, of course, it’ 
ten years from the moment when] 
we start. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thankq 
you. The gentleman back there in} 
the center. 

Man: My question is directed t 
Justice Roberts. I would like t 
know just by what standards do} 
we judge whether a country is} 
democratic or not, and thereby} 
entitled to membership in the pro-] 
posed Atlantic Alliance. 

Justice Roberts: I have a ver i 
clear standard in my mind. I da 
not want to be federated with an 
people that doesn’t observe rep-} 
resentative government — govern- | 
ment by freely elected representa- 
tives. And I don’t want to be 
federated with any people that 
doesn’t recognize the individual} 
liberties under law that are em+| 
bodied in our own Bill of Rights— 
freedom of the press, religion, an 
so on. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Th 
lady under the balcony. 

Lady: My question is directe 
to Mr. Johnson. I’d like to know; 
if we leave Russia out of a worl 
union, do you think peace coul 
ever be in sight? 

Mr. Johnson: If we leave Russi 
out of a world union, do we thi 
peace would ever be in sight? Ia 


not sure that peace is ever going 
to be in sight. That may be a very 
discouraging answer to give you, 
but I see no reason, as a historian, 
to believe that we can ever be sure 
that there will be peace —per- 
manent peace. I am not at all con- 
vinced that peace is the best thing. 
Freedom, to my mind, is much 
more important. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The man 
on the aisle. 

Man: This is for Justice Roberts. 
What, exactly, is your yardstick 
as a measure of which countries 
are democracies and which are 
not? As I gather it, you said you 
would take the outward appear- 
ances of whether the people would 
have a say. 

Justice Roberts: Not the out- 
ward appearances—the substance 
of it. 

Mr. Denny: All right. We've 
dealt with that question. Now 
we'll take a question from the 
gentleman right down the aisle. 

Man: To Mr. Johnson. Are you 
not merely appeasing the Kremlin 
by arguing that the union of free 
peoples would destroy the United 
Nations by alienating Russia? 

Mr. Johnson: I certainly do not 
think that anything I have pro- 
posed or stand for is appeasing the 
Kremlin. I do not think the Mar- 
shall Plan is appeasing the Krem- 
lin. I do not think the North 
Atlantic Pact is appeasing the 
Kremlin. I do think there are ad- 
vantages in having the Soviet 
Union there in meetings where we 
can talk to them and listen to them 
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and get things back at them and 
discuss with them rather than 
have the Iron Curtain closed down 
completely. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentlemen over on the other side. 

Man: Mr. Mowrer. What force, 
if any, would be employed in the 
world government to make it 
effective? 

Mr. Mowrer: An international 
police force superior to the force 
of any member nation. As usual, 
it would rely, like all other gov- 
ernments, upon the concensus of 
the majority of mankind interested 
in peace and decency, rather than 
in disorder. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: The lady in green, 
please. 

Lady: Mr. Streit. How much 
sovereignty would you have each 
nation yield to your proposed 
union? 

Mr. Denny: How much author- 
ity would you have each nation 
yield? 

Audience: Sovereignty! 

Mr. Denny: Sovereignty. I beg 
your pardon. 

Mr. Streit: Personally, I would 
have the democratic nations trans- 
fer to this federal union the same 
powers, roughly speaking, that the 
thirteen states transferred to our 
United States. But I do not con- 
sider that any sacrifice of sover- 
eignty on their part because in a 
democratic government the citi- 
zens are sovereign. They are 
losing no sovereignty when they 
make that transfer. They have the 
same power over policy they had 


before. The powers that I think 
ought to be transferred would be 
that the union would have control 
over foreign policy and the armed 
forces; that you would have a 
common currency; that you would 
have a common free trade customs 
union within the union; you would 
have a common postal and commu- 
nications system; and a common 
citizenship. 

But it is not for me to answer 
that question alone; that’s just my 
idea. What Mr. Justice Roberts 
and IJ are trying to get is to have a 
convention called of the peoples 
who have developed the most free 
representative government and let 
them answer that problem. We 
will then find out just how far they 
think they can go in forming a 
common democratic government. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on this aisle over here. 

Man: Mr. Justice Roberts. Could 
a United States Senator vote for 
union of the democracies without 
violating his oath of office as a 
Senator? 

Justice Roberts: We cannot 
establish a union of the democra- 
cies in which the people of the 
United States are a part without 
an amendment of our Constitution. 
Of course not! The legislators are 
delegates of us, and they have no 
power to give away any of our sov- 
ereignty; that’s in us. We can do 
it by amending our Constitution, 
which I think we should do. 

Man: Wouldn’t they have to 
initiate it? 

Justice Roberts: Oh, they could 


call a convention. The Convention} 
of 1787 was called because the con-) i) 
vention binds nobody. | 

Man: Could they legally call the |} 
convention without violating their 
oath? 

Justice Roberts: Certainly, they | 
could appoint delegates to a con- | 
vention to talk with the represen- | 
tatives of other nations. Certainly | 
they could do that. 

Man: For a purpose of changing |} 
our form of government? 

Justice Roberts: For a purpose 
of submitting something to the 
people to change their form of gov- | 
ernment by an amendment of the } 
Constitution. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The ao 
in the red sweater. | 

Lady: This question is adden | 
to Mr. Johnson. Mr. Johnson, how | 
could we stop Russia from veto- |} 
ing any peace measure we might |} 
try to adopt in the U.N. at present. |} 

Mr. Denny: Just a minute. We] 
didn’t get that. How can we pre- |} 
vent Russia from vetoing any pro- | 
posal that comes through the | 
United Nations now? 

Mr. Johnson: The veto operates 
only in the Security Council. The) 
veto does not operate in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. There have been 
peace proposals put forward in the 
General Assembly. There was pro- 
posed a Little Assembly a year and. 
a half ago, and it met last summer 
and did a good deal in the way of 
laying the groundwork for more’ 
permanent and better system for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. | 

Mr. Streit: Won’t you tell the’ 


young lady that the Assembly has 
mo power to pass any resolution 
binding anybody? 
_ Mr. Johnson: The Assembly 
does have power to pass resolu- 
‘tions, and they bind you and me 
‘morally if our country votes for 
them. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Justice Roberts, 
do you want to speak on that? 

Justice Roberts: Of course. It’s 
perfectly evident that Russia can 
“veto any action in the Security 
Council. It’s perfectly evident that 
the Assembly can resolute and 
resolute and resolute and the Se- 
curity Council can ignore what it 
resolutes. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Yes? 

Man: Mr. Streit, would the pro- 
posed union admit democracies 
only as new members? 
Mr. Streit: I would expect it to 
admit democracies only. That 
would be left, I should think, in 
the federal constitution to the con- 
gress of that union to decide. Our 
present Constitution says that 
Congress may admit new states 
to the Union, period. And it leaves, 
very wisely, I think, the decision 
in each specific case to be drawn, 
to be made by the Congress rep- 
resenting the people at that time. 
I think that would be the wisest 
solution of the question that you 


put. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady here. 


Lady: For Mr. Mowrer. Instead 
of arbitrarily dividing our world 
into democratic sheep versus un- 
democratic goats, why not world 
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federalism to welcome all nations 
so long as they send delegates 
chosen by popular vote? 

Mr. Mowrer: Why not, indeed! 

Mr. Johnson: I would like to 
know how you choose them by 
popular vote in certain countries 
of this world. I still do not see the 
answer to that question which Mr. 
Mowrer has never answered, nor 
have any of his colleagues to ay 
knowledge. 

Mr. Mowrer: Wait just a minute. 

Mr. Denny: We're about to dis- 
cuss the World Federalist Plan 
now, but go ahead. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mowrer: World Federalists 
believe that we should certainly 
advocate the selection of delegates 
to any international body by popu- 
lar vote. But, just as in this coun; 
try we have put up with appointed 
delegates, not only from the South- 
ern States, but from certain cities, 
congressional districts, and so on, 
in which the democratic process 
has been flouted, for the sake of 
peace and gradual evolution, we 
believe that we should accept dele- 
gates, if necessary, appointed by 
governments, for the purpose of 
keeping the peace of the world. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Justice 
Roberts. 

Justice Roberts: Does he see any 
difference between the Soviet 
Union and the State of Mississippi? 

Mr. Mowrer: I do, indeed. I see 
the difference between a state in 
which tyranny is total and a state 
in which democracy is flouted only 
a little bit, but still too much. 

Mr. Streit: I would like to com- 


ment on the implication in the 
lady’s question that we’re dividing 
the world into sheep and into goats. 
This isn’t a question on any moral 
basis of that type at all. It is 
avery common sense question. 
There are certain peoples that 
have developed this Town Meet- 
ing system, this free system, and 
very. few peoples in the world have 
succeeded in operating any length 
of time on this free system of ours. 
In' fact, I find only about one- 
seventh: of the human race has 
been able to operate on that basis. 
The question is, are we going to 
lose that, are we going to defend 
that ‘by alliance, by ourselves 
alone, or by alliance, or by the 
federal system? And once having 
put this strength behind democ- 
racy and saved peace, then we go 
on from there as the thirteen states 
did: It isn’t a question of any ex- 
clusion there, it’s a common sense 
question of getting started on the 
way to maintain our freedom. 
“Mr. Denny: Mr. Mowrer has a 
comment on that. 
«Mr. Mowrer: It seems to me that 
I agree with Mr. Streit that there 
are only one-seventh or one-sixth 
of the human race that rules itself 
democratically. I believe that rul- 
ing oneself democratically is bet- 
ter than any other form of gov- 
ernment. But if the communion 
of saints are going to keep remote 
from the sinners, I see little chance 
that the sinners are going to be 
speedily converted. (Applause. ) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
young lady in that beautiful orange 
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blouse or is that orange? Yes, it’s 
orange. All right, go ahead. 
Lady: Justice Roberts. Before 
we can federate the world, we are» 
making Russia our enemy and| 
making war inevitable. Why not | 
work wholeheartedly through the} 
U. N. and make the U. N. the! 
world government? 
Justice Roberts: How do you do}} 
that? We have said that we’d like} 
to discuss a parliamentary system, , 
but Mr. Vishinsky and Mr. Molo-> 
tov have said, “No!” period. Now! 
how do you do it? We know per- | 
fectly well that the Russian Gov- | 
ernment can’t join a federation in) | 
which there’s representative gov-} 
ernment, and they won’t join all 
federation in which people are pro- : 
tected from concentration camps: 
and from the gallows. (Applause.) | 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. The} 
young lady on the aisle. Yes? | 
Lady: Mr. Streit. Is the Ameri-. 
can economy more important than) 
peace so we cannot join govern- ; 
ments, or are our unfounded biases }} 
too strong? | 
Mr. Denny: Is the American. 
economy more important than our} 
biases against other forms of econ- } 
omy? Is that what you’re crting 
at? 
Lady: No. (Laughter.) | 
Mr. Denny: Well, make ita little | 
clearer so that simple people like) 
Mr. Streit and I can understand. | 
(Laughter.) | 
Lady: Are the American econ-) 
omy and biases too strong that we 
cannot join governments for a 
world government? 
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| Mr. Denny: Oh, do you get it 
aow, Mr. Streit? She thinks that 
sur bias against other forms of 
government is so strong that we 
ean’t bring other governments into 
a world government. In other 
words, she’s accusing you of being 
biased, and prejudiced in favor of 
our economy. 

That certainly is the implication 
of the question, isn’t it? (Laugh- 
ter.) 
~ Mr. Streit: I am biased in favor 
lof our economy. Where on earth 
would the world be now if it 
weren't for that free enterprise 
economy? What has the world 
been eating for the last two or 
three years? What but the prod- 
ucts of the democratic system? 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Now 
while our speakers prepare their 
summaries of tonight’s discussion, 
here’s a message of interest to you. 

Announcer: As you listen to 
‘these discussions every Tuesday 
night, how many times have you 
asked yourself, “What can I do?” 
What can I do to bring these prob- 
lems to the attention of more peo- 
ple, and what else can I do right 
here in my city, in my small town, 
my neighbor?” 

First, of course, you can be a 
modern town crier and tell your 
friends about America’s Town 
Meeting. 

Then you can follow the simple 
12-point program suggested by our 
moderator, Mr. Denny, in his little 
booklet titled What Can You Do? 
In his introduction, Mr. Denny 
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says: “Our way of life is based 
upon a deep religious conviction, , 


of the supreme worth of the ins, 
dividual, and that no state, or-; 


ganization or institution of. any 
kind shall be allowed to interfere 
with our freedom of speech, free- 
dom of press, freedom of worship, 
freedom of assembly. To preserve 
this way of life in the world today, 


we, as individuals, can and must. 
do certain things to meet our: 


responsibilities.” 


And so for your copy of What 


Can You Do? just write to Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York, 
enclosing ten cents to cover the 
cost of printing and mailing. 

Now for the summaries we re- 
turn you to Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: We're ready for Mr. 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer. 

Mr. Mowrer: In my judgment, 
freedom and peace for democrats 
and ultimately for everybody on 
earth are both possible. They can- 
not be had by putting our hopes 
into an unchanged U. N. which, 
except. to Americans like Mr. 
Johnson, has already demonstrated 
its inadequacy. They cannot be 
had by any exclusive union of a 


few nations advocated by Mrs 


Streit and Mr. Roberts. 


They can be had if the American 


leaders begin today planning that 
transformation of the present U.N. 
into a world-wide federation able 
to enact, interpret, and enforce 
world law. (Applause.) 


Mr. 
Mowrer. And now, Mr. Justice, 
Roberts. 


Denny: Thank you, Mr. 


Justice Roberts: The debate to- 
night hinges not on principle, but 
on procedure. Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Mowrer would like to see 
international federation, but they 
are fearful of trying to get it. They 
are like the men who in 1787 said 
of our own Federal Union, “You 
can’t do it.” If Washington, Madi- 
son, Hamilton, and Franklin had 
heeded that sort of talk, we’d have 
had no Union. Thank God, they 
were not, like Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Mowrer, practical men. They 
were dreamers and idealists. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson: Let’s not abandon 
something good, something tan- 
gible, and something positive that 
we have. “Let’s,” as Hamilton said 
in 1788, “make it work even if it is 
not perfect!” instead of going in 
pursuit of a will-of-the-wisp. 

Let’s stick to the present policy: 
Vigorous support of a stronger 
United Nations, encouragement of 
democracy and economic recovery 
in Europe through the Marshall 
Plan, adoption of a North Atlantic 
Pact to prove to the menaced lands 
of Western Europe that the Amer- 
ican people today intend to act by 
Franklin’s words, “We must all 
hang together, or we shall as- 
suredly all hang separate.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

“Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Johnson. And your final word, Mr. 
Streit. 

~Mr. Streit: We are already unit- 
ing with the Atlantic democracies 
by alliance. If we can do that with- 
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out all the dangers that you have 
been warned about here tonight, 
we can even more safely unite with 
them by federal union. 

It all boils down to this: Shall |} 
we put our trust in the alliance 
system? Or shall we call a federal |}; 
convention of the same Atlantic |} 
democracies and try to change the |} 
alliance into a union of the free? |} 
If you believe the latter is the 1 
wiser, then let us hear from you. }f 
(Applause. ) | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. | 
Streit, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Jus- | 


‘tice Roberts, and Mr. Joseph E. 


Johnson, for your contribution to |} 
our understanding on this subject. | 
Once again, listeners, we invite |} 
you to send your opinions which | 
we will gladly forward to all four || 
speakers. i} 

Important as is the question of]| 
world peace, we have before us|| 
the question that has been occupy- |} 
ing a great deal of attention in both |} 
houses of Congress ever since the | 
81st Congress convened this Janu- 
ary. Next Tuesday our program 
will originate in Boston where we 
will be the guest of our Boston! 
sponsors. We will discuss the ques- | 
tion, “Should the Taft-Hartley 
Law Be Repealed and the Ad-| 
ministration Labor Bill Adopted?” 
The speakers will be Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin and Mr. 
Gerhard P. Van Arkel, attorney 
and former General Counsel of the 
NLRB, who will lock horns with 
Senator Forrest C. Donnell, Re- 
publican of Missouri and former | 
Congressman Fred A. Hartley, Jr., 


o-author of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
‘he meeting will be held in the 
$oston Opera House and our Bos- 
on listeners may obtain tickets by 
vriting to station WCOP in Bos- 
on. 

_ Two weeks from tonight, March 
2, in Washington, D. C., we will 
ye the guests of the U. S. Confer- 
mce of Mayors on the subject, 
‘How Can We Legislate for Gen- 
‘ral Welfare Without Curbing 
2ersonal Liberty?” Our speakers 
vill be Senator Robert A. Taft, Re- 
yublican of Ohio; Congressman 
fohn W. McCormack, Democrat of 


Massachusetts; Henry Hazlitt, 
business columnist for Newsweek 
magazine and author of Economics 
in One Lesson,and another speaker 
to be announced. 

Now, if you’d like a copy of to- 
night’s discussion, just write to 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York, enclosing ten cents to cover 
the cost of printing and mailing. 
Do not send stamps, and allow at 
least two weeks for delivery. We 
invite you to be with us next Tues- 
day and every Tuesday at the 
sound of the crier’s bell. (Ap 
plause.) 
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7.Whom Should the Republicans 
Nominate for President? 
8.Whom Should the Democrats 
Nominate for President? 
9:Are You Preparing To Grow Old 
. Successfully? 
10. What Are the Major Issues in the 
Coming Election? 
11. What Is Americanism? 
12. Should We Teach Sex Education in 
Our Schools? 
13. Does Military Preparedness Mean 
Security? 
14.How Should the United Nations 
Progressively Establish Interna- 
tional Law? 
15.Should Congress Pass the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Bill Now? 
16. What Should We Do in the Berlin 
Situation? 
17. Should College Football Be Sub- 
sidized? 
18.Is Our Present Foreign Policy 
Leading to Peace or War? 
19. Is the Church Failing Our Youth? 
20. Are the Congressional Spy Inves- 
tigations Serving the National In- 
terest? 
21. What Hope for Man? 
22.How Can Schools and Colleges 
Teach Controversial Issues? 
24. ae Is Peace With Russia Possi- 
e? 
25.How Will Television Affect Mo- 
tion Pictures? 
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